Midnight  Hymns 
And  Loud  Check  Suits 


By  Sunday  Dispatch  Reporter 

A HANDSOME  young  Welsh  bachelor 
whose  wealth  is  a mystery,  and  who  plays 
hymn  tunes  at  midnight  alone  in  his  125-roomed 
Welsh  castle,  is  to  be  a near  neighbour  of  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  at  Ascot  this  autumn. 

He  is  Mr.  Jesse  Robert  Rennie,  aged  31,  a dark 
and  burly  six-footer  with  a breath-taking  taste  in 

loud  check  or  striped  suits. 

And  he  has  just  bought  for  £80,000  the  palatial  Sun- 

ence  of  the  late  Sir  Hugo  Cunliffe-Owen. 

Last  night,  as  he  dined  from 
a Sheraton  table  lit  by  silver 
Georgian  candelabra  in  his 
home  at  Gwrych  Castle.  Aber- 
gele, he  said  to  me:  “I  wonder 
if  Princess  Elizabeth  will  re- 
member th  antique  silver 
candlesticks  I sent  her  as  a 
wedding  gift  ? ” 

He  received  a personal  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  Princess,  wishing 
him  luck. 

" I cherish  that/*  he  said, 
need  luck.  I am  a born  gambler. 
Welsh  estate  dealers, 

' scoffed  when  Mr.  Rennie  paid 
£12.000  for  the  abandoned  Gwrych 
Castle  two  years  ago.  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  this  young 
ex  - elementary  schoolboy  from 
Wrexham  is  really  a gambler  or 
a shrewd  business  man  acting  the 
part  of  a playboy. 

Timber  Deal 

For,  promptly  after  paying 
£12,000  for  the  castle,  he  sold  for 
£10.000  the  timber  covering  a hill 
in  the  grounds  and  collected  £2,000 
in  forfeited  deposits  on  the  estate. 

That  left  him  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  castles  in 
Wales— for  nothing. 

He  lives  there  with  his  70-year 
old  mother,  18  servants,  and  one  , 
permanent  guest,  a relative  of  the  i 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

When  he  took  possession  there 
___  ■ He 

n<:PaHed  both,  and  decorated  and 
urnlshed  the  entire  place  at  a cost 
)f  £70,000. 

huge 

larble  staircase  alone  C'  £226.  | 

Selling  It 

I am  psychic,**  he  told  me. 
alk  into  a bare  room,  shut  my 
ves  until  I can  see  it  as  it  should 
tV.  Then  I make  it  so.*’ 

Tomorrow  he  hopes  to  complete 
he  sale  of  the  entire  castle,  fur 
nislied,  and  habitable,  to  an  hotel 
syndicate  for  £110,000. 

Though  described  as  one  of  the 
most  eligible  bachelors  in  England, 
he  confided  to  me : I will  remain 

single.  I prefer  old  castles  to  young 
women.  Wbat  glamour  can  some 
little  blonde  creature  possess  that 
will  rival  the  centuries  of  romance 
that  soak  into  these  ancient 
houses  ? ” 

Mr.  Rennie  made  his  first  pro 
perty  purchase  when  he  was  still 
in  his  middle  twenties  after  being 
invalided  from  the  Army. 

It  was  Gian  Gwna  Hall,  home  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Caernar 

paid  £60.000  for  It  and  later  so 
it  at  a profit. 

He  lives  quietly  and  spends 
more  money  on  flowers  for  the 
house  than  on  wines.  “ My  flowr-i 
bill  is  nearly  £30  a week/’  he  said 
’but  1 drink  only  at  parties. 
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.Aad  every  year  -when  the  time  of  the  Spring  comes 
round,  after  the  months  of  cold  and  frost  are  over,  and  every- 
thing living  celebrates  the  Festival  of  the  Song  of  Life  and 
the  splendoiir  of  nature,  the  Festival  of  the  song  of  the 
jjig]T^'tijigale  that  silences  the  noises  of  the  night «then  the 
People  of  Israel,  too,  celebrates  it  Spring  Festival. . .the 
Festival  of  Redemption  and  of  hope  for  the  bright  future. 

The  Spring  brings  courage  to  the  oppressed  and  the 
unfortunates,  so  that  they  might  not  despair  of  seeing  the  light 
when  it  comes.  It  promises  them  a change  in  their  lives,  and 
breathes  the  breath  of  faith  upon  all  the  new  creation  so  that 
it  becomes  alive. 

And  even  if  the  days  of  Winter  drag  on,  and  the 
roaring  storm  winds  bring  on  their  v/ings  the  black  clouds  which 
darken  the  face  of  the  Sun;  while  every  blossom  fades  and  every 
nest  is  foresaken,  while  desolation,  rain  storms  and  hoar  frost 
rule  with  a firm  hand  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  creatures  of 

the  Yforld  perish  and  die  off at  long  last,  the  Spring  comes 

with  all  the  splendour  of  its  beauty  and  its  passionate 
yearning  for  life..,. and  renews  the  face  of  the  World  and 
Nature . 

And  you,  0 Israelite even  if  the  days  of  sorrow 

are  long,  and  the  dark  years  seems  without  end,  let  there  be  no 
despair  nor  weakening  of  the  joints.  The  sword  will  not 
devour  for  ever,  neither  will  the  proud  hand  rule  for  all  time. 
Though  the  beasts  of  prey  howl  and  yelp,  and  perform  a dance  of 
devils  around  the  vineyard  of  Israel,  storming  upon  it  with 
violent  anger,  saying:  "Let  us  go  and  destroy  them  utter lyl 

You neither  be  afraid  nor  despair "For  even  if  you  pass 

through  fire  and  water,  I shall  be  with  thee  I" . . . .and  even  if 
I have  given  all  thy  possessions  into  their  hands,  thy  soul 
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will  I guard  until  the  days  of  thy  Spring  time  are  here and 

then  canst  thou  laugh  at  them for  they  will  have  perished 

for  ever  and  thou  %vilt  be  firm  and  v/ilt  blossom  again,  thou 
wilt  increase  and  grow  strong  and  become  the  glory  of  the 
Peoples 

oOo — 


(From  the  Hebrew  of 
Rav  Chayim  Karlinski) 


nexT  Y€fmfe 

ID€  SHALL  B€  f RCGITICn 


"This  year  we  are  here,  next  year  may  we  be  in  the 
Land  of  Israeli"  How  many  times,  year  after  year,  did  I repeat 
this  cry,  mstful  yet  rather  doubtful  whether  this  would  really 
come  ti-ue!  And  at  last  the  year  did  come  ani  I am  here  at  long 
last,  and  am  actually  sitting  with  my  Chaverim  at  Seder;  mv 
first  Pessach  in  Eretz  Israel, 


My  thoughts  go  back  a long  way,  and  for  a moment  I 
pictwe  rauself  taking  part  in  a Seder  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 

IS  fraught  with  danger  and  secrecy y^o  knows  what 

Christian  neighbours,  incited  ty  drink 

^ J ^ Churches,  or  by  the  rumour  of  a 

lood  libel?  Who  knows  what  Jewish  blood  will  be  spilled,  what 

houses  burned  while  the  families  celebrate  the  festival 
or  Freedom  within? 


-4.V,  tefbre  me,  brightly  illumin- 

candles  brings  me  back  across  the  centuries,  and, 

faces,  faces  burned  with  hot  sun  of 
IZ  slewing  with  the  aspirations  of  free  men,  I 

^ ^ heart  with  the  joy  of  what  it  means  to  be  really 

vj.  schaokles  of  the  Galut,  I lean  back  and  a cool 

^r'tly  opened  door  causes  the  flame  of  the  candle 
1 e me  o flicker.  And  I feel  the  light  wind  on  my  hot 
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flushed  face,  and  with  it  there  comes  all  the  freshness  of  the 
1 Aviv..,.,,.I  think  of  the  day  spent  in  the  cornfields  with  bent 

1 back  under  the  scorching  Sun  of  the  Jordan  Valley .for  the 

rains  have  already  gone  and  the  days  are  hot,  but  the  evenings 
I are  cool  with  the  wind  that  blows  across  the  fields  of  waving 

’ barley  to  refresh  us  from  ovu:  laboxjr  under  the  burning  Sun  and 

the  deep  blue  skies. 

« The  cup  of  wine  before  me  gleams  in  the  candlelight, 

and  to  me  it  seems  that  it  is  gleaming  with  pride,  for  it  is 
the  wine  of  freedom,  full  of  the  labour  of  Jewish  freemen, 
grown  from  the  soil  of  a free  People  in  its  own  Lend,  A 

' hush  pervades  all,  as  Chayim  begins  to  recite ""Why  is 

this  night  different ?".  To  me,  it  is  different  from 

’ any  other  night  I have  yet  experienced.  But  for  this  I do 

not  ask  the  reason for  the  reply  would  take  far  too 

long  to  recite,  and  the  feelings  lAhich  it  would  awaken,  would 

: be  too  deep,  too  moving  in  its  historic  solemnity. 

j 

^ The  distant  sound  of  hoofs  upon  the  neighbouring  road 

(t\  breaks  in  upon  the  peaceful  festiveness  and  everybody  looks  up. 

Soon,  there  stands  a Jew  in  the  doorway,  and  looks  in  at  us. 

We  can  see  that  he  is  no  longer  young,  for  his  face  is  lined 
! like  the  ploughed  fie  Id.,.. no  doubt  an  old  Chalxrtz,  who  has 

given  his  life’s  toil  to  rebuild  his  coxmtry,  for  his  eyes 
' tell  the  story  of  swamps  reclaimed,  of  the  fiery  enthusiasm 

of  Chaverim  who  have  sown  their  lives  in  the  furrows  of 
Palestinian  fields.  Hie  waits  until  Chayim  has  finished  and 
then  he  comes  in.  Already  Chaverim  have  made  room  for  him, 

I watch  him  as  he  sits  silently,  and  slowly  his  old 
eyes,  red  v/ith  the  dust  of  the  road  fill  with  hot  tears,  ^ 
the  time  we  drink  the  second  koss,  the  tears  are  rolling  down 
the  furrows  of  his  aged  cheeks,  and  we  can  hear  his  broken, 
highpitched  voice  chanting  the  Hagadah  above  all  the  others. 


During  supper  he  tells  us  his  story.  Yes,  he  is  an 
old  Chalutz  and  has  been  working  ceaselessly  in  Moshavim  and 
Kevutsot  ever  since  the  days  of  the  second  Aliyah,  What  was 
he  in  the  Galut?  You  would  not  believe  it,  he  says,  but  he 


was  a Yeshiva  Bachur,  the  eldest  son  of  a vrell-to-do  family  of 
Polish  Chassidim.  ‘'TJh^n  I l&ft  my  home,  I left  the  old 

Chassidic  life  behind  mo As  the  years  rolled  on,  I strayed 

far  from  the  paths  of  our  religion to-day,  a strange 

yearning  for  the  old  ways  srrept  over  me,  and  so  I came  to  spend 
the  Seder  with  you  to-night". 

The  meal  is  over  and  we  sing  the  songs  of  our  Land 
and  soon  we  refill  the  cups  of  wine  and  we  all  stand  up  to 
recite  the  "Un;in  Su  I go  to  open  the 

door,  and  see  a figure  slinking  in  the  shadoiTs I peer  into 

the  moonlit  darloiess,  and  soon  there  stands  before  me  the  tall 
fig^e  of  an  Arab.  He  lays  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  beckons 
me  forward.  In  a mixture  of  Arabic  and  broken  Hebrew,  he 
\Thispers  an  urgent  message  into  my  ear "They  will^attack 

tonight.,.."  Before  I can  ask  him  anything,  he  disappears  once 
more  into  the  lengthening  shadoi/s. 

We  are  singing  the  Halle  1,  and  the  word  is  passed  round  to 
all  the  Chaverim.  A number  of  them  slip  out  to  man  their 
posts,  but  for  the  time  being  the  Seder  goes  on,  although  one 
feel  the  electric  atmosphere,  the  heart  beats  faster  but  vre 

s^g  the  louder  for  it I am  looking  at  the  koss  shel 

Elyahu,  in  its  place  of  honoinr  upon  the  miniature  platform  on 
t e table... my  eyes  ^e  fixed  on  it  until  I can  see  nothing  else 
^d  for  the  second  time  this  evening,  my  thoughts  are  travelling 
took  across  the  centuries .... .Once  more  I see  myself  in  a Seder 
in  the  Ghetto....  and  a familiar,  broken,  highoitched  voice 
breathes  into  my  mind’s  ear "They  will  attack  to-night i" 

I can  see  the  dininken,  maddened  mob  forcing 
their  v/ay  down  the  narrow  Ghetto  street  and  into  the  houses  I 
can  already  see  the  flames  leaping  like  mad  devils  upon  the*wood 
of  the  houses  which  crackles  fiercely  in  the  high  March  wind..... 
and  then  I saw  the  old  worn  out  Jews  with  their  long  beards  and 

ear  locks,  waiting  dumbly  for  the  inevitable and  then  I shake 

my  fantasy  from  me  and  I think  of  the  danger  ahead. 


Are  we  then  free,  even  here  in  our  own  Laiid?  The 
ansvrer  comes  home  to  me  in  all  clarity  when  out  of  the  corner  of 
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my  eye  I catch  sight  of  the  missing  places  at  table,  and  imagine 
my  Chaverim  outside,  with  rifles  cocked  and  the  wide  searchlight 
beam  sweeping  the  dark  shadows  under  the  free  Palestinian  night. 

Free  to  live  and  free  to  fight  in  the  defense  of  our  lives,  our 

People  and  our  Homeland. ,, .and  in  the  gleam  of  the  red  wine  which 

fills  the  cup  of  Elyahu,  I seem  to  see  the  faoe  of  the  old  Arab  I 

a sudden  hush  brings  me  from  ray  reverie.,., and  in  the 

hush,  there  breaks  the  sound  of  rifle  shots. 

We  all  jump  from  our  seats  and  in  a few  moments,  we 
are  at  our  posts  but  we  are  holding  our  fire  until  the  attackers 
should  come  nearer.  At  my  side,  I hear  a heavy  breathing  and 
out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I see  that  it  is  the  old  Chalutz, 
his  face  is  grim  and  in  his  eyes  there  shines  the  light  of  free 
Israel. 

Soon,  we  are  answering  shot  with  shot,  and  I have  eyes 
for  nothing  but  the  dark  shadows  wherein  there  lurks  the  enemy. 

And  then  I can  hear  the  cracked  voice  of  the  old  Chalutz  singing  j 

and  his  voice  shakes  with  Hitlahavut,  a synthesis  of  the  Chassid 

and  the  Chalutz "Ki  lo  na’eh,  ki  lo  ya*eh..,.,."he  carries 

on  the  Seder  by  himself. ...  and  as  his  singing  becomes  more  i 

ecstatic,  and  his  melody  grows  wild,  he  begins  to  fire  his  i 

rifle Suddenly,  I notice  that  the  singing  has  stopped  and  I 

turn  to  find  the  old  man  lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  moonlight,  ' 

I can  see  the  blood  upon  his  white  shirt,. ..he  breathes  heavily 

and  I can  see  that  he  is  trying  to  say  something.,...,!  bend  down 

and  lay  my  ear  close  to  his  lips  and  catch  the  broken  words •...  | 

"Chasah  siddur  Pesach  kehilohato" . , , .and  then  he  is 
quiet.  For  a moment,  I had  the  feeling  that  the  tall  Arab,  who 
had  brought  me  warning  earlier  in  the  evening,  was  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  corpse,  and,  for  a moment,  as  I looked  up 
I seemed  to  see  his  face  looking  down  at  the  old  Chalxitz  with 
eyes  full  of  pride  and  joy,.,..but  even  as  I looked,  I saw  that 

there  was  no  one  there the  wind  blew  across  the  corpse,  i 

ruffling  his  hair,  and  with  it  it  brought  the  staccato  sound  of 
machine  gun  fire  which  sent  me  back  to  my  post  at  the  double. 
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te  UJesie'm.  IVc. 

The  morning  of  the  seventh  day  of  Pesach.  a light 
Spring  i^nd  is  blowing.... a thin  white  cloud  covers  the  face  of 
the  brilliant  Sun,  which  has  not  yet  travelled  far  from  its 
night  abode.... and  tiny  drops  of  rain  come  down  in  a sudden 
shaver  and  roll  down  the  dusty  streets  of  Jerusalem  like  pearls. 

Despite  the  early  hour  and  the  sudden  ohane«  of 
weaker,  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  already  filled  with 
oro»is  of  people.  You  see  them  in  Uttle  gJoups^nwsine 

^eLnJffrf  Ashkenaz ii,  S^hSdil 

oim  traditic^f  children. ..  .Lch  in'his 

ChriSiiis  garb.... and  with  them  many  Arabs  and 

str^Im  to  flowing  into  one  main 

Wall.  *’**  ^ gate... the  way  that  leads  to  the  Western 

people  in  Jaffa  gate,  there  pours  a multitude  of 

^ garments  of  inanrshJdes'^rcolo!^^^  ""TLSl  «^^ssed 

great 

flow  dovn  tS  n^°  Uttle  tributaries  that 

the  ancient  city  of  Zion.^^^^^  secret  alleyvmys  of 

ly  the  streaTof ^people  °^^ht  up 

mind’s  eye  a pictLe^of  there  hovered  before  ny 

thousand"^eLr2r  tL  i ^ 

^ the  life  before  the  "Chorban". 
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The  People  of  Israel  are  still  living  peacefully  and 
securely  in  its  ovm  Land.... The  Temple  lifts  itself  up  on 
Mt.  Moriah  in  all  its  beautiful  splendour  and  glory,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  flow  from  every  corner 
of  the  Land,  through  the  narrow  and  dark  alleyways,  in  order 

to  offer  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Temple and  my 

mind  is  sunk  in  meditation  and  it  passes  from  the  present  and 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  all  these  people  are  going  even  now  to 
offer  sacrifice  in  the  Temple ....... .in  a few  moments,  I 

shall  behold  the  Sanctuary  in  all  its  beauty  and  entrancing 
appearance,  the  High  Priest  with  his  shining  and  majestic 

cotintenance,  apparelled  in  his  priestly  garb soon,  very 

soon,  I shall  hear  the  songs  of  the  Levites  and  their 

inspiring  melodies some  hidden  power  or  other  embraced  me 

and  carried  me  off  on  the  v;-ings  of  fantasy. 

A great  savage  cry  of  an  Arab,  mingled  with  the 
braying  of  his  ass,  interrupted  my  dream  and  brou^t  me  out  of 
the  World  of  imagination.  And  my  awakening  put  an  end  to  ny 
beautiful  dream.  I remembei*ed  that  these  people  were  not  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Temple,  but  to  recite  the  Prayer..., "It 
is  because  of  our  sins  that  vre  have  been  exiled  from  oxir  Land..  " 

I leap  and  Jump  among  the  crowd  upon  the  steps  in  the 
alleyways  which  lead  to  the  Western  Wall,  and  on  every  step,  I 
meet  officials,  English  and  Arab  Policemen  who  stand  at  their 
posts,  giving  commands  to  the  Jews  who  pass  by  like  sheep. 
Instead  of  meeting  the  Levite  officials,  with  their  peaceful, 
holy  gaze  about  which  I dreamt  only  a few  moments  before,  I 
see  only  the  groups  of  Policemen,  and  their  looks  are  full  of 
hate  and  contempt. .... .in  the  place  of  the  Songs  of  the 

Levites the  commands  of  the  Arab  police. 

The  looks  and  the  whips  remind  me  of  the  Polish 

gendarmes  and  the  Galut I pass  through  this  hell  quickly, 

and  behold  I am  already  in  the  narrow  courtyard  before  the 
Wall,  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  standing  huddled 
together  in  the  narrovr  space  before  the  ?fall  and  they  are 
praying  silently  and  in  a sad  voice,  mingled  with  stifled  sobs 
that  break  out  now  and  again.  Hot  tears  are  flowing  from  the 
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eyes,  rolling  down  upon  the  faces,  and  moistening  the  stones  of 

the  pnerations  old  wall many  candles  are  burning  on  the 

railings  of  the  open  space  before  the  Wall,  and  it  seems  as  if 
they  too  are  weeping,  and  they  flicker  on  account  of  the  tiny 

^ops  of  rain,  which  are  dripping  upon  them the  prayer 

"Yizkor”  IS  being  recited. 

behold  we  have  already  reached  the  Musaph  Service 
and  the  Chazzan  is  reading  the  “Mipnei  Chataenu”.  His  voice 
pthers  strength  from  word  to  v^ord  and  it  penetrates  to  every 

he^t  ^d  brings  forth  the  tears the  Congregation  has  broken 

out  into  open  weeping.  The  soimd  of  iveeping  gathers  strength 
from  one  moment  to  the  next,  and  finally  becomes  a groaning 
that  breaks  every  heart.  The  faces  of  men  and  women,  which 
only  a few  moments  before  shone  with  the  happiness  of  the 
^stival,  became  dark  with  deep  grief,  the  joy  of  the  Festival 
teca^  transformed  into  one  vast  dirge  for  the  destruction  of 

the  Temple..... a real  Tisha  3e  *Av the  appearance  of  the 

ancient  Mil  became  even  more  terrible  and  awe-inspiring  than 
at  ^.y  other  time^d  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  littll  drops 
• clouds  are  not  drops  of  rain,  but 

f wall  which  is  crying  together  with  the 
p of  Israel  because  of  its  destruction  and  its  state  of 
neglect that  Wall  which  witnessed  the  Festivals  of  the 

thous^d  years  ago,  and  sees  the  way  in 

1 celebrates  the  festival  to-day  cannot  withhold  its 
tears  any  longer, 

^ thought,  I stand  among  the  weeping 
^ople  and  weep  myself,  silently.  The  Arab  men  and  woSn. 

c^Wren,  ^vho  push  their  way  from  time  to  time 
ough  the  throng  of  ’worshippers  in  order  to  get  to  their 
i^es,  increase  the  crush  exceedingly  in  the  narrow  court- 
yard, and  they  make  my  heart  ache  and  add  sorrow/  to  my 

^ destruction  of  the 

Temple  in  all  its  stark  reality. 

The  Chazzan  brings  the  Musaf  to  a close.  The 
weeping  gradually  diminishes  and  quietens  down.... only  now 
and  again,  you  can  hear  the  stifled  sob  of  some  woman  or 
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girl  who  has  come  late  and  is  now  repeating  the  Yizkor. 

The  atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  mourning  passes  away 

gradually .the  last  Kaddish  is  said  and  the  festive  air 

settles  once  more  on  the  Congregation.  The  Joy  rettirns  and 
seizes  hold  of  the  worshippers,  and  their  faces  are  shining... 
...the  mourning  and  the  ”Chorban"  are  entirely  forgotten. 

From  every  side,  Yom  Tov  greetings  are  heard,  wnd 
the  whole  Congregation,  ol6  and  young  alike,  Chassidim  and 

Chalutzim,  are  singing  "Yibaneh  HaMikdash" May  the 

Sanctuary  be  rebuilt! 

The  People  of  Israel  have  undergone  a metamorphosis 
in  a matter  of  a few  seconds. 


oOo 


Once,  Rebbe  levi  Yitzchak  celebrated  the  Seder  on  the 
first  night  of  Pesach,  according  to  all  its  laws  and  customs, 
so  that  every  utterance  and  practice  at  the  table  of  the 

Tzaddik  shone  with  splendour  in  the  inspiration  of  his  secret 
thoughts. 

After  the  celebration,  in  the  moniing  twilight, 

R.  lovi  Yitzchak  sat  in  his  chamber,  merry  and  full  of  pride, 
because  the  Service  had  been  so  successful  the  night  before. 
Thereupon,  however,  he  heard  a voice  say  to  him:  **Why  are  you 
so  boastful?  The  Seder  of  Chayim  the  water-carrier  is  more 
dear  to  me  than  yours  I” 

Immediately,  the  Rebbe  called  together  his  »B*nai 
Bayit'  and  disciples  and  asked  after  the  man  who  had  thus  been 
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mentioned  to  him  by  name.  Nobody,  hovrever,  had  even  heard  of 
him.  Upon  the  command  of  the  Tzaddik,  some  of  his  Talmidim 
went  in  search  of  him;  and,  indeed,  they  had  to  wander  about 
the  town  for  a long  while,  until  finally  the  house  of  Chayim 
the  Water-carrier  was  pointed  out  to  them  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  where  lay  the  quarter  of  the  poor  and  the  beggars. 

They  knocked  upon  the  door,  and  this  was  soon 
opened  by  a woman  who  asked  them  their  business.  When  they 
explained  this  to  her,  she  said,  somewhat  sia-prised;  "Indeed, 
Chayim  the  water-carrier  is  my  husband.  But  he  cannot  ccane 
with  you,  since  he  drank  too  much  yesterday  and  now  he  is 
sleeping  it  off,  and  even  when  he  wakes  up,  te  won’t  be  able 
to  lift  up  his  feet."  The  others,  however,  replied,  "The 
Rabbi  has  oommaned  it!"  And  without  further  ado,  they  went 
within  and  aroused  him.  He  looked  at  them  with  blurred 
vision,  not  tinder  standing  for  what  reason  they  required  him, 
and-  laid  himself  down  again  to  sleep.  The  others,  however, 
picked  him  up  from  his  bed,  took  him  in  their  midst,  and 
carried  him  straightway,  on  their  shoulders,  to  the  Rabbi. 

When  they  arrived,  the  Tzaddik  allowed  him  to  sit 
near  him,  and  while  he  sat  there  dumb  and  bewildered,  the 
Tzaddik  bent  towards  him  and  said,  "Rebbi  Chayim,  dear 
fellow,  upon  what  holy  secret  did  your  Tnind  dwell,  when  you 
were  occupied  in  searching  for  your  Chametz?"  The  water- 
carrier  stared  at  him  with  dull  and  bleary  eyes,  shook  his 

head  and  replied,  "Sir,  f looked  for  it  in  all  the  corners, 
and  gathered  it  together." 

Astonished,  the  Tzaddik  asked  him  further,  "And 

what  holy  thoughts  inspired  you,  when  you  burnt  the  Chamets?" 

He  thought  a little,  looked  rather  troubled,  and  said 

hesitatingly,  "Sir,  I have  forgotten  to  burn  it,  it  is  still 

ying  on  the  boam,"  When  R.Levi  Yitzchak  heard  this,  he 

became  completely  doubtful;  but  he  questioned  him  further; 

And  now  tell  me,  Reb  Chayim,  how  did  you  celebrate  the 
Seder?" 


It  was  then  that  something  awoke  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  spoke  in  a low  and  humble  voice,  "Rebbe,  I will  tell 


you  the  truth  he  said.  You  see,  I have  already  known  for  quite 

forbidden  to  drink  brandy  during  the 
eight  days  of  the  festival;  and  so  I drank  enough  yesterday 
morning  to  last  me  for  eight  days;  and  then  I was  tired  and  I 
leli  asleep.  Later  on,  my  wife  vroke  me  up  and  I saw  that  it 
was  already  evening,  and  she  said  to  me,  aren’t  you 

oele^at^g  the  Seder,  just  like  the  other  Jews  are  doing?"  So 

1 said  What  do  you  vrant  of  me?  - After  all,  I am  only  an  Am 

Ha  Aretz,  and  my  father  was  an  Am  Ha’Aretz  before  me,  and  I don'^ 

know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  But,  look  here,  this  I do  " 

know;^  0^  fathers  and  mothers  were  onee  enslaved  hy  the 

^psies  , and  we  have  one  God,  who  brought  us  out  into  freedom. 

And,  see  here,  now  we  are  again  in  captivity,  and  I know  this 

and  can  tell  you  here  and  now,  that  God  will  deliver  us  also  and 
make  us  free,  again  I" 

^ laid,  and  the  tablecloth 

vAite  in  the  lamplight  like  the  Sun  at  Midday,  arei  upon  it 

there  stood  the  dishes  with  the  Matzot  and  the  eggs  and  the 
other  fo^,  and  also  the  glasses  with  the  red  wine,  and  then  I 
ate  of  the  Matzot  with  the  eggs  and  I drank  of  the  wine  and 

o-®rcame 

J said:  ’See,  God,  I drink 

this  goblet  ^ theei  And  as  for  you,  bend  yourself  down  to  us 

^d  make  us  free.  And  so  we  sat  and  drank  and  made  merry 

tefore  God.  And  then  I was  tired,  so  I laid  myself  down  and 
lell  asleep,"  * 


WOliJ  P€SflC-H 
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Strange  and  peculiar,  yet  highly  interesting  and 
mpressive,  are  the  diverse  customs  and  traditions  prevailing 
in  African  Jewish  Communities.  Almost  every  province,  city. 
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or  section  has  its  unique  practises  and  rituals  to  -which  they 
adhere  de-voutly.  Some  of  these  customs  -were  indirectly 
derived  from  religious  sources.  Many,  however,  do  not  ha-ve 
the  slightest  relations  to  the  Jewish  religion  and  are  in  fact 
contrary  to  its  point  of  view.  The  African  Jews,  long  * 

isolated  from  their  brethren,  appear  to  have  adop-ted  these 
local  customs  from  their  half-sa-vage  neighbours. 

Among  these  oust  cans  some  of  particular  interest 
relate  to  their  celebration  of  the  month  of  Nissan,  the  month  of 
Spring,  vdiich  all  oriental  Nations  regard  -with  awe  and  welcane 
with  p^p  and  festivity.  That  month,  in  which  their  ancestors 
were  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  the  Egyptian  bondage,  is  to  the 
^ioan  Jews  a symbol  of  triumph  and  freedom.  The  entire  month 
is  one  long  holyday  in  which  ceremonies,  celebrations,  and 
frolicsoje  festivals  take  place  almost  daily  until  the  final  day 

of  Passo-ver.  In  the  following  passages  we  shall  cite  a fev/ 
interesting  examples. 

Around  the  historic  city  of  Tripoli,  now  in  Allied 
hands,  there  are  many  Je-rdsh  communities  which  ha-»e  been  in 
existence  since  ancient  days.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
oommumties,  who  today  still  wear  antique  •costumes  and  li-ve 
in  primiti-ve  dwellings  celebrate  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  Nissan,  a holiday  vfhich  they  call  the  “ni^t  of  dipping". 

On  this  evening  the  entire  family  assembles  in  the  house  of  the 
Parents,  The  head  of  the  family  sits  on  the  ground  near  a low 
table,  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  are  seated  around  him. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  brings  a pot  of  mixed  wheat  and 
barley  spiced  i/ith  cinnamon  and  ginger.  The  head  of  the  family 
takes  up  a portion  of  the  mixture  v/ith  his  fingers,  dips  it  into 
olive  oil  and  utters  a prayer  in  the  Arabian  tongue.  He  then 
distributes  portions  to  every  member  of  the  family,  and  they  too 

dip  it  Into  olive  oil  and  eat  it  with  gusto  and  ceremonious 
intent. 


Primitive  and  typically  oriental  is  the  following 
custom  practised  in  and  around  Tripoli.  It  is  well  known  that 
moslem  women  are  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  go  outdoors 
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unless  the  face  is  covered  vd.th  a veil.  Jevd-Sh  girls  living  in 
Tripoli  or  neighbouring  tovms  must  likev/ise  cover  their  faces, 
but  only  until  they  married.  Once  each  year,  ho^vever,  they 
are  granted  the  privilege  of  uncoirering  their  faces.  This  is 
on  the  last  day  of  Pesach,  On  that  day  it  is  customary  for  all 
the  girls  to  dress  in  their  most  attractive  gowns,  adorn  them- 
selves ^Tith  cosmetics  and  jewellry,  and  go  up  to  the  rooftops. 

If  the  house  in  which  she  lives  does  not  have  a roof  with  a 
flat  surface,  a girl  may  display  herself  thus  in  front  of  her 
house.  In  this  manner  she  stands  for  many  hours,  waiting  for 
some  young  man  to  pass  by,  hoping  to  attract  his  attention. 

With  typical  feminine  modesty,  characteristic  of  the 
oriental  Jewish  women,  they  stand  motionless,  gracefully 
exhibiting  their  charms  and  glamour  to  all  passers  by.  However, 
not  a word,  not  a sound  is  uttered.  Only  their  dark,  * 

beautiful  eyes  speak  eloquently;  "Raise  your  eyes,  yc^g  man, 

^d  behold  the  one  standing  before  you."  And  if  a young  man 
is  attracted  -to  a maiden,  he  stops  in  front  of  her,  ri-vets  his 
gaze  upon  her,  and  talks  to  her  with  his  eyes  t n a Isinguage 
that  only  they  -two  can  understand.  So  they  remain  exchanging 
glances  until  they  both  feel  that  they  clearly  understand  one 
another.  She  then  invites  him  into  her  house,  and  if  he  is 
found  to  be  worthy,  her  guardians  will  permit  him  to  talk  to 
her.  The  evening  after  -the  holiday,  he  will  present  her  with 
a basket  full  of  flowers,  as  an  expression  of  his  Icve  and 
desire  to  marry  her.  The  same  night,  the  parents  of  both  will 
meet  and  decide  the  fu-ture  of  their  children. 


An  extremely  eccentric  and  utterly  objectionable 
custom  pre-vails  in  antique  Jewish  Communities  foimd  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sahara  desert.  The  Jewish  inhabitants  who 
li-ve  amidst  African  sa-<^ges,  entertain  the  belief  that  if  they 
admit  a stranger  into  their  house  during  the  first  two  days  cf 
Pesach,  a member  of  their  family  is  certain  to  die,  within  the 
year.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  their  othei*wise  hospitable 
attitude,  they  do  not  allow  strangers  to  s-bep  o-ver  their 
threshold  until  the  first  -two  days  are  over.  Travellers  and 
tourists  -who  are  acquainted  with  this  fanatical  custom  know 
that  their  most  vehement  supplications  will  be  of  no  a-vail,  and 
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that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  avoid  a Jewish  house 
during  this  period. 

In  several  cities  in  Morroco,  it  is  customary  to 
prepare  for  the  Seder  table,  a plate  full  of  water  with  fish 
floating  on  its  surface.  During  the  Seder  Services,  the  head 
of  the  house  lifts  the  plate  of  fish  above  the  heads  of  those 
partaking  in  the  feast  and  says  in  a loud  voice,  ”In  haste,  we 
departed  from  Egypt,"  After  completing  the  Seder  Services 
and  the  reading  of  the  Hagadah,  the  males  of  the  house  take 
their  staffs  in  their  hands  and  hastily  run  out  with  tumultuous 
outcries,  "Ih  this  manner  did  our  forefathers  make  their  exodus 
from  Egypt  V*  , 

(Reproduced  from  "Haliiigdal" 

by  Samuael  Chanis) 
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On  the  corner  of  the  po]jy,  dirty  street  in  the  Ghetto 
of  Warsaw,  there  lives  the  old  Reb  Yaakov  with  his  wife  and 
children.  If  you  walked  inside  the  tumble-down  hovel,  which 
he  calls  his  home,  you  will  find  a darkened  room,  full  of  the 
smoke  that  comes  but  of  the  old  broken  stove,  which  serves  to 
give  a little  warmth  to  the  old  couple  and  their  grandchildren. 
The  room  is  small,  the  vmlls  cracked  and  oinnnbling  from  age. 

An  old  table  and  a few  broken  chairs,  vdiich  serve  at  night  for 
beds  for  Miriam  and  her  tivo  brothers,  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  there  is  also  an  old  bed  covered  with  old  clothes. 
On  side  of  the  room,  you  vrill  find  an  antique  wardrobe  the 
last  remnant  of  the  good  old  days,  and  some  home  made  shel"ves 
on  vdiich  there,  are  a few  Gemarot  and  some  other  Hebrew  books 
which  Reb  Yaakov  has  managed  to  save  and  keep  with  him  through- 
out the  terrible  times. 
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It  is  only  a few  days  before  Pessach  and  the  whole 
household  is  occupied  with,  clearing  away  the  Charaetz.  It  is 
true  that  no  Pesach  food,  no  Matzot  or  wine,  will  be  obtainable 
this  year,  but  after  all,  it  is  Pesach,  and  pathetically, 

Reb  Yaakov  and  his  family  are  putting  away  the  few,  old  broken 
dishes,  and  replacing  them  with  new  ones  which  they  have  kept 
and  carefully  preserved  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  use  them 
for  Pesach,  even  if  they  will  only  use  them  symbolically  and 
no  Pesach  food  will  find  its  way  into  them. 

And  as  he  watches  his  grandchildren,  over  the  tops  of 
his  old  spectacles,  the  old  man  with  the  big  black  Yarmelke, 
which  fall  somewhat  pathetically  over  his  grey  ear locks,  once 
the  pride  of  his  youth,  caresses  his  long  grey  beard,  for  he  is 
engrossed  in  his  deep  thoughts.  His  brow  is  lined  with 
furrows,  as  he  thinks  of  the  different  attempts  made  in  the 
past  to  destroy  the  Jewish  People,  whether  by  Pharaoh  or  Haman 
or  by  any  of  the  nxjmerous  other  wicked  men,  who  have  tried  tc 
bring  their  evil  schemes  to  pass  on  his  People.  A slight 
thrill  makes  him  shiver  slightly  when  he  thinks  of  the  melo- 
dramatic platitude,  that  we  have  always  survived  these  enemies. 
So  may  we  survive  the  Modern  Pharaoh,  who  is  not  only  trying  to 
destroy  the  grown-ups  of  our  People  but  also  the  babies  in 
their  cradles. 

He  looks  at  his  oldest  grandson,  Chayim,  and  his  old, 
rhexamy  eyes  fill  with  tears,  when  he  imagines  the  little  boy 
in  Eretz  Yisrael,  Already,  he  pictures  him  grown  into  a 
strong  youth,  working  and  building  up  the  Land  which  will  be  a 
home  for  his  People,  Ah,  if  he  had  only  been  worthy  enough, 
and  had  been  able  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  Home land  I 
It  is  true,  that  they  say  that  many  of  the  people  there  have 
forgotten  the  old  ways  of  Judaism,  but  he  has  also  heard  of  the 
young  men  and  women,  who  have  gone  out  there,  and  who  also  live 
the  life  of  the  Torah,  He  visualises  Eretz  Yisrael,  full  of 
yo\mg  stroaag  Jevirish  men  and  women  who  keep  the  Torah,  and  live 
a life  of  freedom  in  their  own  Land  I 

The  soimd  of  the  breaking  of  a plate,  brings  his 
mind  back  to  the  room  in  which  he  is  sitting,  and  he  realises 
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with  a sign,  full  of  the  suffering  of  the  Galut,  that  his  pale 
children,  their  faces,  dark  and  pinched  -with  hunger,  and 

the  four  dirty  walls  constitute  only  one  case  among  many* 
awaiting  their  unknown  fate,  which  might  spring  upon  them  so 
sudderJLy,  in  the  Ghetto  of  the  City  of  Terror. 

Chayim,  seeing  the  worried  expression  on  his  grand- 
father's face,  runs  o-ver  to  him,  seises  his  hand,  and  with 
his  eager,  childish  voice,  exclaims:- 

” Grandpa,  have  you  forgotten  the  story  of  Rabbi 
Akivah?  tiow  the  Jevfish  People  in  his  days,  vrere  also 
sxjrrounded,  ly  strong  and  wicked  eneitiies,  who  wished  to 
destroy  them?  But  the  spirit  of  Rabbi  Akivah,  vdio  suffered 
so  much,  did  not  weaken  to  the  last  breath.  I call  myself 
a BEN  AKIVAH,  and  so  do  thousands  of  others  like  me.  With 
the  help  of  God  our  spirit  mil  be  even  stronger  than  over 
^ forefather's.  Many  Nations  have  disap-oeared  for  ever  from 
the  earth,  but  the  People  of  Israel  is  still  alive,  and  once 

again  we  will  live  in  Freedom  and  with  dignity  in  the  Land 
or  Israel 


Somehow  a new  spirit  catches  hold  of  the  old  man- 
str^gely  enough,  the  childish  v/ords  of  Chayim  instill  new* 
faith  into  his  despairing,  broken  frandfather.  With  a far 
away  look  in  his  eyes,  he  feels  that  he  can  look  at  the 
futoe  vmth  courage.  He  looks  at  his  little  grandson  vm.th 
pride.  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  reaching  the  end  of  the 

existence  of  the  People  of  Israel?  There  is  no  need  for 
an  answer. 


The  young,  modem  disciples  of  R.  Akivah  mil  save 

ti^  People,  for  they  have  hearts  full  of  hope  and  faith  in 

the  destiny  of  Israel.  With  their  little  bodies  and  their 

great  minds,  they  Td.ll  keep  the  banner  of  the  Am  HaTorah 
flying. 


•*••••••••• »PesaGh  is  already  here,  but  there  are 

no  Matzot,  no  wine,  to  celebrate  the  Seder  in  all  its  detail. 
But  if  we  should  peep  into  the  little  smoky  room  on  the  first 
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night  of  Pesach,  we  would  find  the  family  sitting  round  a bare 
table,  reciting  that  old-new  passage  in  the  Hagadah,  with  empty 
stomachs  but  xn  high  spirits.  ^ 
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Arbah  Kossot. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all,  however  poor,  to  drink  four 
glasses  of  wine  dm-ing  the  Seder  celebrations.  Among  the 
reasons  usually  given  for  this  practise,  the  following  is  the 
simplest.  The  first  koss  is  driuik  for  the  Kiddush}  and  the 
third  after  the  Birchat  Haltoon  just  as  at  any  other  Festival. 
The  second  koss  is  drunk  at  the  conclusion  of  that  part  of  the 
Haggadah  which  tells  the  story  of  the  departxice  from  Egypt; 
that  is,  with  the  recitation  of  the  Brachah  which  begins  with 
TLUX  and  ends  with  ...bxTUj*  The  second  part 

of  the  Seder,  the  Thanksgiving  concludes  with  the  drinkine  of 
the  fourth  koss,  ° 

Other  reasons,  given  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
include  the  fo 1 lowing 

1)  The  four  kossot  are  dmnk  as  a symbolic  reference  to 
the  four  methods  of  Redemption  mentioned  in  Exodus  6:  6 & 7, 

I f I/lbini,  'JlMZlin?  the  gradual  stages  of 
the  liberation  from  Egypt. 
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2)  The  expression  XJlD  is  used  four  times  in  connection 
•with  Pharaoh.  (Genesis  40:11.. twice... 40;  13,  and  40:8.1) 

3)  with  reference  to  the  four  Empires  T' 1^7 ^ JO 
which  have  held  sway  over  Israel,  and  xYhich  Israel  has 
survi'ved. 

4)  With  reference  to  God’s  Judgement  on  the  Nations, 
which  is  denoted  in  the  Bihle  by  means  of  four  expressions,  in 
which  the  term  ”koss”  is  used  as  a figure  of  speech. 

(Jeremiah  25:15,  51;17,„Ps.75;9,  Ps.ll:6)  and  also  with  reference 
to  the  comforting  of  Israel,  which  is  also  metaphorically 
referred  to  vrith  the  expression  "cup”..., the  cup  of  Salvation. 

Of  all  these  explanations,  the  one  based  bn  Exodus 
6:6,  7 has  proved  the  most  popular/'J^T^Usi/l  JJilN  1 In 

the  Gemarah,  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  ■whether  the  -berm 
■*  JlXXm  in  Exodus  6:8,  should  be  regarded  as  a stage  of 

redemption,  and  -we  diould  therefore  drinL  a fifth  koss  in  its 
honoiur,  has  led  to  the  custom  of  placing  the'jn’‘3y  hUJlDlD  at 
the  Seder  Table.  As  with  all  tmsol-ved  problems  of  the  Talmud, 
the  issue  is  left  by  the  Rabbis  ”to  be  decided  by  Eliyahu" 

( 7 p ’n  ) - 

But  even  more  significantly  does  this  custom  reflect 
the  hospitality  for  -which  the  Je-wish  home  has  always  been  note- 
worthy and  especially  on  the  Seder  Nights  of  Pesach,  The  extra 
cup  of  -wine  was  reacfy  on  the  table  for  any  .stranger  that  might 
arrive  linexpectedly;  and  who  could  be  mord  welcome  on  such  a 
night  as  this  than  Eliyahu,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  the 
Prophet  who  would  announce  the  final  Age  of  Freedom  for  the 
Jewish  People,  and  who  always  wandered  through  the  byv/ays  of  the 
hostile  World  ever  on  the  lookout  to  guard  his  belo'ved  people 
from  possible  hurt?  Especially  was  this  felt  in  the  Middle 

Ages,  when  the  celebration  of  the  Seder  ■was  a really  dangerous 
procedure , 

In  this  connection,  Baruch  Hale'vi  Epstein,  author  of 
the  Torah  Temimah  -writes;  ”As  long  as  vie  are  in  the  Galut,  and 
oiir  Holy  land  deli-vered  up  to  strangers,  we  cannot  raise  up  the 
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Goblet  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  Land but  the  custom  of  the 

Koss  shel  Eliyahu,  -which  is  placed  upon  the  table  but  not 
drunken,  is  an  in-timation, of  o\xc  hope  for  the  times  of  the 
Messiah,  and  for  -the  revival  of  our  People  and  our  Land. 

La  the  course  of  the  reading  of  the  Hagadahi  the 
enumeration  of  the  ten  plagues  is  accompanied  by  the  custom  cf 
removing  some  wine  from  the  full  koss  by  means  of  the  finger. 
This  is  -very  often  explained  as  pointing  to  the  all  powerful- 
ness of  God,  who  carried  out  the  Judgement  upon  the  Egyptians, 
■without  having  to  lift  a finger  as  it  -were. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  following  explanation  is  a 
better  one.  The  second  koss  is  drunk  in  thanksgiving  for  our 
liberation,  and  so  -we  signify  -ttiat  we  should  not  rejoice  at 
the  downfall  of  the  Egyptians,  and  therefore  we  remove  some  wine 
from  the  cup.  For  how  can  our  cup  of  Joy  be  full,  when  God’s 
creatures,  whoe-ver  they  may  be,  are  suffering  hurt?  Perhaps, 
that  is  why  R.Jehudah  always  referred  to  the  Plagues  -with 
abbreviations,  .v  uj+tjlI  “y*  , so  as  not  to  gloat 

over  each  one  separately. 

_o0o— — — 
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I’niDiG  lltJD 

Originally,  the  ancient  Hebrews  sat  during  their 
meals,  as  also  did  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  it  was  only 
later  that  it  became  customary  for  free  men  to  recline  during 
their  meals,  while  the  slaves  remained  standing  all  through. 
R.Ifi-vi  in  The  Yerushalmi  Pesachim,  tells  us  this  custom  of 
celebrating  the  Seder  in  a reclining  position,  demonstrates  the 
transformation  from  slavery  to  freedom,  for  the  above  reasons. 

It  is  also  customary  to  arrange  the  seat  of  the 
Master  of  the  House  -with  cushions  in  a specially  festi-v©  and 
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comfortable  manner.  He  also  -wore  a "kittel”,  probably  since 
•white  is  a symbol  of  joy  and  purity,  although  it  is  also  explained 
as  bearing  on  the  fact  that  the  Seder  night  always  falls  on  the 
same  weekday  as  Tisha  Be'Av,  and  the  wearing  of  the  shroud  is  an 
e"verpresent  reminder  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  the  midst 
of  our  rejoicing. 
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The  Custom  of  lifting  the  Seder  dish  found  its  origin 
in  Tahnudio  times  when  each  member  of  the  company  present  at  the 
Seder  had  a little  table  for  him  or  herself,  Pesachim  115b 
informs  us  that  only  the  table  of  the  one  who  recites  the  Hagadah 
aloud  is  lifted  up,  and  this  in  order  to  provoke  the  curiosity  of 
the  children  that  they  might  ask  for  the  reasons  for  the  components 
of  the  Seder  dish  and  the  various  customs,  Tfi/hile  the  Seder  dish 
is  lifted  up,  the  aramaic  passage,  'IJJ  >cy:in'Zf  : "This  is 

the  bread  of  affliction,,..,"  is  recited. 

In  connection  "with  this,  there  is  a comment  of  the  Rema 
that  this  passage  should  be  made  understandable  to  all,  since  it 
is  indeed  originally  "written  in  Aramaiac;  indeed,  it  is  highly 
desirable,  and  this  in  the  name  of  the  Kol  Bo  and  the  Maharil, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  vdiole  of  the  Agadah  should  be  disclosed 
to  all  present. 

But  perhaps  a far  more  potent  explanation  of  the 
practise  is  contained  in  the  passage  recited,  "Let  all  who  are 
hxmgiy,  come  in  and  eatl"  In  Ta’anit  20b  the  following  is 
re lated : - 


/ ^ 


"Ra"vah  once  said  to  Rafram  bar  Papa;  ‘Let  the  Master 
tell  us  of  those  beautiful  practises  which  R,  Huna  used  to 
cai*ry  out,, I He  replied,  "When  he  used  to  eat,  he  would  open 
the  door  and  say;  "He  ■who  wishes  to  eat,  let  him  come  in  and  eat." 
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Since  Rav  Hima  was  esteemed  a rich  man,  we  also  adopt 
this  custom  on  the  Seder  Nights  of  fesach  as  a sign  of  cur 
Freedom,  In  the  fulness  of  our  hearts,  we  open  the  doors  of 
our  houses  and  invite  all  ivho  are  hungry  and  in  v/ant,  to  come 
and  take  their  fill.  And  through  the  open  doors  of  our  houses, 
there  goes  forth  oxir  voices,  uplifted  in  the  chant  of  prayer 

and  praise,  full  of  hope  and  defiance "This  year  we  are 

bondmen,  but  next  year  vre  will  be  free" out  into  the 

hostile  night,  there  rings  forth  clearly  the  cry  of  determined 
men,  vreary  Tjith  the  sorrov/s  of  the  Galut,  "This  year  we  are 
here,  but  next  year  may  be  in  the  Land  of  Israeli" 


Three  Matzot  take  the  chief  place  at  Seder  Table, 

Two  of  these  Matzot  correspond  to  the  usual  the  -two  loaves  of 
bread  which  are  always  placed  on  our  tables,  on  Shabbat  and  the 
other  Chagim,  To-night,  however,  we  place  a third  Mtzah  on 
our  table  so  that  we  may  perform  with  it  the  Mitzvah  of 

n:izi  jib’ijx 

However,  since  Matzah  is  referred  to  as  "3ij  unb 
"Bread  of  affliction",  the  custom,  has  arisen  to  perform  the 
Mitzvah  over  a broken  piece  of  Matzah.  Accordingly  after  the 
eating  of  the  Karpass,  we  di"vide  the  middle  Matzah  into  two, 
keeping  one  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mitzvah  of 
and  the  other  for  the  Afikoman, 

These  three  IiSatzot  are  "very  often  known  as  the'3JJ^*^b 
Mitzvot  for  the  above  reasons,  and  usually  consists  of  Matzot 
Sh*murim;  that  is,  every  stage  in  the  making  of  these  Matzot, 
from  the  cutting  of  the  wheat  until  the  actual  baking  has  been 
most  strictly  supervised,  so  that  no  water  or  any  other 
moisture  should  come  into  contact  with  it  and  so  make  it 
Chametz  (that  is.  make  the  dough  sour  or  ferment) . The  great 
kaballist,  R.Yitzohak  Luria,  designated  these  three  Matzot  as 
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In  order  to  stress  the  character  of  the  Mitzvah,  the 
regulation  was  formulated  to  finish  the  meal  when  the  Korban 
Pesaoh  was  eaten  up,  and  no  dessert  was  eaten,  as  was  usual 
vfith  other  meals.  The  same  regulation  applied  to  the  Mitzvah 
of  ji'-a'*  u.V  . And  so  the  last  morsel  of  food  of  which 

■we  partake  at  the  Seder  table  is  a piece  of  Matzah.  The  word 
Afikoman  is  the  hebraised  form  of  the  Greek  word,  "Epikomon’' 
meaning  dessert  such  as  fruit  etc.,  and  this  if  what  -the  Mishnah 
means  when  it  uses  the  term.  To-day,  c\n*iously  enough,  we  ha-ve 
transferred  the  term  to  the  piece  of  Matzah,  although  actual 
dessert  is  forbidden.  It  is  true  that  some  give  the  term 
Afikoman  an  Aramaic  origin  ] JO  Ip'’ Si'S.  , "remove  the  food",  but 
this  would  also  fit  in  with  -the  above  explanation. 

There. is  a custom  of  one  of  the  children  "stealing”  • 
the  Afikoman  an  d not  handing  it  o'ver  until  the  father  promises 
a reward  in  return  for  it,  and  some  explain  this  as  based  on  the 
passage  in  Pesachim  109a,  " ‘raUj^L  X3'’rr/;3D  ‘‘S’b:!  j’QDin " 

* 3 LU’^  pll'’n  7/hioh  is  translated  as,  "The 

tiatzot  are  snatched  dxrring  the  flights  of  Pesach,  so  that  the 
children  should  not  fall  asleep." 

However,  this  is  generally  translated  as  follows 
"The  first  part  of  the  Hagadah,  recited  before  the  meal,  should 
be  recited  more  quickly,  so  that  the  children  should  not  find  it 
tedious  cr  boring  and  so  become  sleepy  before  the  meal," 
Originally,  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Hagadah  was  recited  before 
the  meal  so  that  the  younger  ones  should  not  miss  the  last  part 
of  the  Hagadah,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not  stay 
awake  so  late. 

This  practise  of  consideration  for  the  children  is 
also  followed  ort  in  •the  original  custom  of  counting  the  Qmer 
at  the  end  of  the  Seder  at  hone,  so  -that  the  Service  at  the 
Synagogue  should  not  be  prolonged  until  af'ter  dark,  since  one 
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could  not  count  the  Omer  before  nightfall.  Some  hero  ewn  tried 
to  read  the  same  reason  into  the  fact  that  the  Kiddush  is  not 
reoxted  on  the  fxrst  two  nights  of  Pesach  in  the  Synagogue 
H^wer,  the  recital  of  the  Kiddush  in  the  S^Jo|^*o„ 

other  fest^ls  and  on  the  Shabbat  was  introduced  Sr  tta  s^e  of 

®°  provided  with  a meal 

a e ynagogue,  it  is  probable  that  on  the  Seder  nights  this 
was  no  longer  necessary  since  ecory  poor  man  found  a^^i 

mdoed.  the  Chassidim  ^’^alwavs 

do  r.  + b * traveller  home  every  Shabbat  and  festiral 

do  “ot^have  the  custom  of  reciting  the  kiddush  in  the  Synagogue 


^ The  Seder  dish  is  all  that  is  left  to  us  of  the  ancient 
^^iMnial  meal  which  centred  round  the  offering  of  the  1 p 

Passover  Lamb  novf  represented  symbolically  by 
e roast  bone,  the  actual  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  being  forbi^en 
outside  the  Tmple.  At  the  side  of  this,  an  egg  is  placed 
representing  in^he^^same  my  the  usual  festival  offering.  * 


^ . --  importance  is  the  Maror  or  bitter  herbs, 

eaten  together  with  the  Korban  Pesach. 
lu  had  the  force  of  a Torah  Regulation.  "And  they  shall  eat 

the  neat  on  that  night,  roasted  on  the  fire,  and  they  shall  eat 
it  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs"  (Exodus  12:8)  Now 
however,  the  eating  of  the  Maror  has  only  the  status  of  a 
Rabbxnic  regulation. 


4-1.  ^ Pesachim,  _nnrn  , lettuce  is  specified  as 

the  most  fitting  vegetable  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mitzvah. 
the  same  way  as  the  Jll  r n tastes  sweet  at  first  but 
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afterwards  bitter,  so  did  the  Egyptians  treat  our  forefathers. 

In  the  times  of  Joseph,  the  Israelites  vrere  honoured  by  the 
Egyptians  and  given  the  best  of  the  land  to  live  in,  but  later 

•TZin''‘’n  and  they,  the  Egyptians  embittered  their 

lives* 

The  Mishnah  in  Pesaohim  also  prescribes  the  dipping  of 
the  Mar or  in  the  Charoset,  although  it  remains  undecided  whether 
the  Charoset  is  a definite  Mitzvah  on  its  own.  Indeed  some  do 
suggest  that  it  is  a Mitzvah  and  this  in  remembrance  of  the 
Appletrees  beneath  which,  the  Israelite  woman  used  to  give  birth 
so  as  to  hide  their  baby  sons  from  the  Egyptians,  Another 
opinion  has  it,  that  it  is  in  remembrance  of  the  mortar  used  by 
the  Israelites,  when  they  built  the  treasure  cities  for  Pharaoh 
in  forced  labour.  For  these  two  reasons,  the  Charoset  should 
be  sharp  in  taste  and  thick.  Sharp  in  remembrance  of  the 
Appletrees  and  thick  in  remembrance  of  the  mortar.  However-,  a 
more  prosaic  source  suggests  that  this  custom  was  adopted  merely 
so  that  the  Charoset  might  overcome  any  ill  effects  which  the 
Marror  may  have  upon  the  eater, 

Qbher  fanciful  explanations  include  those  which 
describe  the  act  of  the  dipping  of  the  Marror  as  symbolic  of  the 
fact  that  the  bitterness  of  persecution  and  the  Galut  may  be 
sweetened  by  faith,  and  the  vindying  hope  of  the  return  to  Aretz, 
or  as  a prayer  that  the  bitterness  of  our  times  will  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  happy  times  to  come. 

Finally,  there  is  arranged  two  dishes,  one  containing 
a vegetable  lite  a potato  or  a lettuce,  and  the  second  contain- 
ing salt  water.  After  Kiddush,  the  vegetable  ( 117  3 "“tZ?  ) 

is  dipped  in  the  salt  water  and  eaten.  The  Gemarah  explains 
this  as  being  one  of  those  Seder  customs  specially  introduced 
fcr  the  purpose  of  provoking  the  curiosity  of  the  children. 

Apart  from  this,  we  know  that  in  Talmudic  times,  it 
was  the  practise  only  of  the  Nobility  to  have  hors  d’ oeuvres 
with  their  meals,  the  hors  d*oeuvres  very  often  consisting  of 
fresh  vegetablesj  as  with  Rebbi  Hakadosh,  from  whose  table,  the 
two  vegetables,  radish  and  lettuce,  was  never  missing,  both 
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summer  and  winter.  On  this  night  of  nights,  the  Jew  felt  him- 
self on  a level  with  the  highest  of  nobility,  and  so  the  lettuce 
appeared  on  his  table  too. 

Yet  another  explanation  would  have  it  that  the 
provision  of  the  Karpass  is  for  the  sake  of  the  children  who 
it  was  feared  would  become  hungry-  in  the  coxrrse  of  the  recital 
of  the  Hagadah,  and  so  a snack  was  provided  beforehand. 

The  salt  vnter  is  probably  provided  merely  as  a 
seasoning  for  the  lettuce.  But,  here  again,  some  would  have 
xt  explained  in  a more  imaginative  way.  Some,  indeed,  would 
have  it  that  it  is  to  remind  us  of  the  tears  shed  by  our  fore- 
fathers during  their  slavery  in  Egypt;  while  others  vrould  find 
its  sowce  ^ the  fact  that  salt  v/as  alvrciys  offered  with  the 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple  and  therefore,  it  finds  place  here  at 
the  Seder  table,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Seder  is,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  symbolic  reminder  of  the  Korban  Pesach. 

— oOo— — — 
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Many  fanciful  explanations  have  been  put  forward  for 
this  custom,  Virhich  is  probably  based  on  some  very  simple  reason 
just  like  most  of  the  other  Seder  practises. 


We  do  know,  however,  that  it  was  the  custom  originally 
to  keep  the  door  open  all  through  the  Seder,  as  a sign  of 
hospitality  to  any  hungry  traveller  who  happens  to  be  passing. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Seder  was  a risky  procedure, 
and  had  to  be  performed  secretly,  this  practise  was  no  longer 
safe.  However,  for  one  brief  moment,  it  was  opened  symboli- 

"to  shoiT,  that  on  this  night  when  God  watches  over  Israel 
there  is  nothing  to  fear.  * 


The  ritual  murder  libel  v/as  one  of  those  things  which 
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huiiff  over  the  head  of  the  Jew  during  the  Pesach-Easter  period, 
and  this  has  also  beer  given  as  a probable  Source  for  the  custom 
of  opening  the  door.  Again,  it  is  a symbol  to  show  the  World 
that  we  have  nothing  to  hide.  Even  more  imaginative,  is  the 
theory  that  the  family  would  place  guards  outside  the  house  to 
warn  them  of  any  approaching  danger..  Half  way  through  the 
Seder,  fresh  guards  would  take  their  places  so  as  to  give  the 
first  ones  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  at  least  half  of  the 

Seder.  ^ 

But  perhaps  the  most  feasible  source  of  this  some- 
what mysterious  custom  is  the  one  which  we  were  all  taught  as 
children  and  around  which  vfe  built  our  childish  fantasies; 
namely,  that  we  open  the  door  for  Elyahu  Hanavi.  The  hope  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  would  free  the  People  from  the 
miseries  of  The  Galut  ims  ever  present  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Jewish  People,  Surely,  he  would  come  to  them  on  the  first 
night  of  Pesach,  the  anniversary  of  the  hasty  depart\ire  from 
Egypt,  And  so  Elyahu  who  'was  to  announce  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  v/as  expected  during  the  Seder  after  the  meal  was  over. 

The  ancient  Israelites,  too,  had  been  freed  after  the  Korban 
Pesach  had  been  eaten.  Many  things  point  to  this  reason  as 
being  the  correct  one.  The  door  is  opened  after  the  meal, 
and  this  parallels  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  began  their 
departure  from  Egypt  after  the  Korban  Eesach  had  been  eaten. 

Just  before  this,  we  fill  the  Koss  shel  Elyahu,  so  that  it 
may  be  ready  for  his  decision  as  soon  as  ho  arrives.  ^ Even 
the  recitation  of  the'jXFXJn  is  appropriate  with 

the  coming  of  the  Messiah...  We  can  imagine  the  indignation  of 
the  Jew  of  the  Middle  ages  reaching  its  peak  during  the  Pesach^ 
period  when  the  danger  to  Je^vry  is  at  its  height ....  .The  door  is 
opened... Elyahu  is  here  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
....therefore,  “Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  Nations  who  know 
thee  notj" 

This  last  has  also  been  explained  in  the  following 
way.  For  reasons  of  security,  it  was  the  practise  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  families  to  get  together  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  Seder,  For  their  meals,  they  would  go  to 
their  ovm  homes.  On  the  way  back,  they  were  very  often  way- 
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laid  and  returned  for  the  second  part  of  the  Seder  in  sore 
plight.  The  door  was  therefore  kept  open  for  them  after  the 
meal,...  and  moreover,  the  Jew  could  not  contain  his  feelings 
any  longer  but  prayed  that  God  might  avenge  his  Oppressors. 


The  general  theme  of  the  Seder  celebrations  forms  the 
I theme  of  the  Final  Seder  Songs. .. .praise  of  God  in  honour  of 
past  redemptions,  especially  the  departure  from  Egypt,  finally 
leading  up  to  the  futiaro  and  final  Redemption,  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  Zion  will  be  rebuilt  once  more  for  God  is  all- 
powerful.  ” / zLi~ip3.  in'o.mx'’  / xim'-TN 

ninpTL  ir/j-x  niny:!". 

The  last  two  songs  are  specially  put  in  to  amuse  the 
children,  but  whoso  contents  still  boar  definite  spiritual 
messages.  Especially  is  the  " a message  of 

hope  and  comfort,  with  which  we  may  well  finish  the  Seder, 

One  Empire  after  another  is  destroyed  by  its  successor,  but 
Israel  survives  them  all.  Finally,  the  Spirit  of  God 
conquers  all,  even  the  power  of  death. 

The  Song  of  Songs  also  finds  its  place  after  the 
Hagadah  is  over.  "All  the  Songs  are  holy",  said  R,  Akivah, 

, "But  the  Song  of  Songs  is  the  holiest  of  all".  The  allegory 
of  the  mutual  love  betvireen  God  and  Israel  finds  expression  on 
, such  a night  as  this,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  thus  finds 
enthusiastic  utterance  from  the  pious  who  would  chant  its 
beautiful,  rhythmic  stanzas  well  into  the  night.  It  is  above 
all  the  song  of  Spring  and  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
festival  of  the  Spring.  "For  lo  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone.  The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  the  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  our  Land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green 
figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a good  smell. 

— — — oOo— — — 


